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mediaeval romance seemed to shrivel in the presence of
comedy. Something similar had in fact happened in the real
world outside the theatre. The last hero of romance had lived
gloriously and had died quite out of his part. Jacques de
Lalaing, le bon chevalier, the mirror of knighthood who
adorned the Burgundian court in the middle of the fifteenth
century, had become the pattern of chivalry for all Europe. To
his contemporaries, "fair was he as Paris, pious as ^Eneas, wise
as Ulysses, and passionate as Hector": and his exploits in
tournament and in knight-errantry had carried his feme
through many lands. He died an early death in 1453. But he
did not die of a lover's broken heart; nor was he slain in
tourney by a foeman worthy of his steel and of his thirty-two
emblazoned pennants. He was shot down by a cannon ball
in an expedition against the merchants and shopkeepers of
Ghent. The gross ponderable facts of a very material world
swept the symbol of an outworn ideal from off the face of the
earth. So in The Two Gentlemen, a sheer clod of earth, Launce
by name, will, quite unwittingly, expose the unsubstantiality
of the romantic hero with whom the play throws him into
contact. But we are anticipating. The consequences of
Shakespeare's attempt to dramatise romance must be watched
in closer detail.

There is little wonder that the Elizabethan dramatists saw the
dramatic possibilities of such material, and did not at first
perceive its dramatic disadvantages. They felt the dramatic
thrill of following these lovers and setting the world at nought.
Nor is it very difficult to set the geographical world at nought,
at least to the extent of making inland seas in Italy or liberating
living lions in its woods. Yet sometimes die distortions of die
physical universe necessarily ventured by the romanticist entail
violent wrenches of our common consciousness. The dukes
of Shakespeare's Italy, for instance, apparendy have magic
power over the flight of time; for whilst a banished man is
speakiag but ten lines, the proclamation of his banishment is
ratified, promulgated, and has become publicly known